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Four men summoned at Nottingham were alleged to 
have lain down in the road to stop the traffic. Any pedestrian 
could have told them that wouldn’t work. 


°o °o 


Of course if the war’s held up we can use our bomb-proof 
shelters in the railway cloak- 
rooms. 

° ° 


The Thin Man 


“A skeleton, previously used for 
medical purposes, has been given 
to Southgate’s A.R.P. first aid 
section for demonstration pur- 
poses. Captain L. Corbet Burcher, 
Leyton A.R.P. officer, has been 
appointed to a similar position 
in Hackney.”—Evening News. 





° °o 


A French ’cellist appearing 
on the music-halls weighs 21 
stone. He plays his instru- 
ment in the conventional manner despite the ample chin 
accommodation. 

° ° 


An Impending Apology 


“An ofticial of Harland and Wolff told a reporter; ‘The vessel 
left the ways at noon, and safely took the water before her 
scheduled time. Before leaving the ways Lady Wood was able to 
perform the launching ceremony. There was no danger that she 
would collapse sideways.’”’—Provincial Paper. 


* Possibly on Friday night next, August 4, a meteor shower will be 
visible in this part of the world. There may be only a few meteors 
to be seen, or there may be a brilliant display of celestial fireworks. 
Quite possibly, on the other hand, nothing at all will be seen, either 
because there are no meteors or because the sky is overcast. Possibly, 
also, the meteor shower, should there be one, will be on some other 
night, either before or after August 4.”—“ The Evening Post,” N.Z. 


So don’t wait up for it. 
° ° 


The beginning and end of 
two films were deleted by the 
Censor. The producers are 
thankful that he didn’t insist 
on expensive middle cuts. 


° ° 


A Continental journalist 
says he has_ experienced 
nothing like our summer this 
year. He must wait and try 
one of our winters. 





° ° 


Snip for Big Men 
“Magnificent well-covered lounge suits, massive legs, loose seats.” 
Furniture Catalogue. 
° ° 


The practice of growing vegetables without soil is wide- 
spread in America and is gaining popularity here. We fear, 
however, that this will take all the fun out of spinach. 
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“Owzat!” 
“Owzwot?” 


The Appeasement 


HEY say that letter-writing is a lost art in England, 

do they? Well so it may have been until midsummer 

1939; but it has been found again now. The German 
nation has lately been showing us how official letters really 
ought to be written in the English language; a new and 
virile breath of life has been wafted into our letter-boxes 
from the other side of the Channel, and it can blow us 
nothing but good. Begone, dull prose. Begone, “ Yours to 
hand of even date and thanking you for same.” We know 
better now—we, that is, being the humble citizens of 
England to whom the aforesaid letters were addressed. 
Our own Government departments will please copy; but 
in the meantime the humble citizens will have to do their 
bit to spread the light. We, after all, received the original 
object lesson. 

Pioneer of the new movement, so far as we know at 
present, is Mr. Henry Jenkins, a well-known and highly- 
respected citizen of this town, a man of a character so 
modest and unassuming that he is constantly under- 
estimating his own earning capacity when filling up his 
income-tax forms. Now as a result of this bashfulness he 
maintains a regular correspondence with the Government 
on the subject of additional assessments. Nevertheless, 
despite the constant practice on both sides, the literary 
style of this correspondence has heretofore been brief, 
bald and dull. 


of Henry Jenkins 


“Tam in receipt of your communication of the 9th inst,” 
he would write, “and in reply would beg to state that there 
must have been some mistake. All income-tax claims for 
the year 1937/38 have already been paid by me.” 

How trite! How feeble! A few more letters like that 
would pass and then, inevitably, Mr. Henry Jenkins would 
be forced to pay up. But we of this town are expecting 
happier results from the letter which Mr. Jenkins has just 
dispatched to his faithful correspondent, the Collector of 
Taxes (““B” Collection). It is modelled on the master, and 
it goes thus :— 


ES, I am very interested, Mr. Tax-gatherer T. Jones, 

to receive the letter which you have seen fit to send 
me. So you w ish to make an additional assessment on my 
income, do you? This is extremely illuminating. With what 
zeal, Mr. Moneygr ubber, do you go about your business of 
collecting the halfpennies which are to support the so great 
British Empire! What energy do you display in their 
pursuit! Perhaps you lie awake at night thinking of how 
you can screw out a little bit more. Yes I think so. But 
your performance, Mr. Collector of Taxes (‘B’ Collection), 
would be more impressive did we not happen to know that 
you yourself are a paid employee of Lord John Simon, 
British Exchequer-Chancellor. Your altruism in pursuing 


these paltry sums on behalf of your master now appears IN 
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a somewhat different light, does it not, Mr. Paid Agitator 
T. Jones?) Your cash complex now becomes less difficult 
to explain. 

“Your letter then goes on to make a somewhat scurrilous 
request for money. Ha, ha, ha. That I should resent such 
impertinence goes without saying were I not more than 
ever amused by it. Your researches show that my income 
for that year was £200 more than that declared. Do they 
indeed? Did you ever think, Mr. Researcher, of carrying 
your researches a bit further? Did you ever attempt to find 
out what happens to the money which you, oh so diligently, 
collect? Have you, for instance, in the course of your 
researches come across the name of Ezekiel Taxworthy, a 
gentleman of your own kidney during the reign of Charles 
I? Perhaps you have read how, in his private diary, 
Taxworthy admits, ‘Ye money which I collect for ye taxes 
is mostly gone to waste by ye Government.’ That throws 
a pretty light on the masters you serve, does it not, Mr. 
Paid Letter-writer ? 

“Or is the name of Ethelred the Unready ever mentioned 
in the circles among which you move? Probably not. The 
great, noble, altruistic body of tax-gatherers would not 
like to admit, even to themselves, that the Government 
cannot make any good use of the money which you so 
assiduously collect. What has become of your arguments 
now, Mr. T. Jones—if that is indeed your name and if it 
does not conceal the identity of some member of the 
British Cabinet who has the best of reasons for wishing to 
work under the cloak of anonymity ? 

“And I now, yes, have occasion to refer to the note which 
you have seen fit to print in black type at the foot of your 
communication—‘This notice should be sent with any 
postal remittance or produced at the time of payment.’ 
Such presumption makes me more than ever to smile. I 
leave aside the laughable suggestion that your paltry 
arguments are likely to result in any ‘postal remittance’ 
being sent to you or to any other paid minion of Lord John 
Simon; but are you then so proud of your literary effort 
that you wish for it to be sent back too? Perhaps you wish 
to show it to other tax-gatherers of your acquaintance and 
thus receive their congratulations on the brilliance of your 
pen? Certainly it would be the act of any decent English- 
man to send back this offensive rigmarole as soon as he had 
acquainted himself with its contents, but that, I suspect, 
is not what you intended to imply. 

“No, no, Mr. Petty Pilferer, your methods are too crude 
to take in any honest Englishman. You would do better to 
confine your governessy interference to the schoolroom 
where it belongs.” 


ELL that is Mr. Jenkins’ effort, and we think pretty 

highly of it in this town. What the result will be it is 
too early to say yet, but it should be obvious to the Govern- 
ment that they will have to take far-reaching steps if Mr. 
Jenkins is to be appeased. Mr. Jenkins says that he is quite 
willing for a conference to be called to settle the matter 
amicably round a table, but that his patience is rapidly 
becoming exhausted, in which case his terms will become 
much stiffer. 

The most likely and, indeed, the most reasonable solution 
of the difficulty, we feel, is that Mr. Jenkins will be asked to 
agree in principle that in special circumstances it would 
not be unlawful to expect some people to pay certain 
taxes. And the Government, for their part, shall immediately 
provide him with a large loan. Whether some part of this 
loan shall be used for the discharge of such taxes as his 
conscience allows him to pay is a matter which can more 
conveniently be left for future discussion. 

And it is quite possible that some such settlement as this 
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is already being negotiated, because from time to time we 
in this town hear rumours of a large loan being raised in the 
City for some mysterious but worthy purpose—and what 
more worthy purpose could there be than the appeasement 
of our well-known and respected fellow-citizen? But then 
there are so many rumours about these days that one never 
knows for certain, does one? H. W. M. 


° ° 


Lines to Mrs. Malaprop 
(In Undulation) 


NRAVELLED Mrs. Malaprop, 
Let no sartorial smile appear, 
Do not ejaculate your room 
Because you find these truffles here. 


Shed no flamingoes on my gift; 
It is in homage to your art— 
A gyroscopic triton from 

A humble yet perspiring heart. 


But, lady, take these palfrey buds; 
Show no emulsion nor desist, 

Nor call, because he brings you flowers, 
Your servant a philatelist. 


° °o 
“50 Curious Beaks . ef ki 
50 Dogs non-adhesive (Irish) 1/3 
50 Punch Jokes ...... 7d.” 


Selected from a Dealer’s Catalogue. 


All right, we can take it. 


























“It’s that confounded house-agent again!” 
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Fiat Justitia 


ES, you have argued, I have argued, 
And listened to a host of lies, 
Only to learn that fools in all their folly 
Know better than the wise. 


This is the ultimate thing, to fight for freedom 
Because so many would destroy the free, 

There is no faith at all in any tyrant 
Whether by land or sea. 


And this at least is good, to stand for something 
After the driven clouds of smoke and dust, 
After long days of doubting... Let the sky fall 


Tf fall it must. EVOE. 











Spinach and Cheaters 


T was Manet,” said George Moore (you notice I’m 

changing the subject), “that compelled me to go to the 

Bal de lAssommoir at the Elysées Montmartre, 
disguised as a Parisian workman.” 

That-s all I know of the episode, though I should like to 
know more, but the word I want to concentrate on in this 
instance is “disguised.” The idea of George Moore disguised 
as a Parisian workman is a hot one, if I mistake not. 
What made me extract it from the dusty bins of memory 
was that report the other day about Mr. Montagu Norman. 
Mr. Norman, it seems, was on holiday in the Isle of Man, 
and “disguised” in a blue béret “perched at a sporty 
angle,” he looked, says the newspaper, “just like any other 
holiday-maker—but his beard gave him away.” 

Just so, I imagine, George Moore must have looked like 
any other Parisian workman; the only thing that gave him 
away was that he looked exactly like George Moore. 

I admit that the beard complicates matters. The public 
attitude to beards has always interested me. As far as 
I can make out, many people regard all men with beards 
as identical in appearance. In the note-books of my 
friend Elkin Doggerel (further extracts from which I shall 
probably publish sooner or later) there is one exceedingly 
sardonic and bitter observation, written (I therefore con- 
jecture) at an early age, but nevertheless not unjustified: 
“In a country where every man with a bushy white beard 
is Bernard Shaw’s double, people are still hanged on 
popular evidence of identification.” 

I rather think that what made him write this was all 
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that fuss years ago about Tintoretto’s “Man in Armour,” 
whom the enthusiastic Press were right and left declaring 
to be the double of Mr. Shaw. There was no point of resem. 
blance at all except the beard, if you ask me, and, if you 
ask me, not much of that. I don’t suppose Tintoretto’s 
model was even a vegetarian. Might as well say one person 
is the double of another because botK wear glasses, or 
because each has a nose, or even a face. 

Do you suppose that if Mr. Shaw put on a suit of armour 
he would be in danger of being hung up on a wall as a 
Tintoretto? Probably the experts would detect some 
difference, but there would be arguments, in which Mr, 
Shaw would join. This would probably be the only recorded 
occasion (as the columnists of the more sober newspapers 
would point out) on which a work of art itself had taken 
any part in. . . but come, come. Has fancy any excuse 
to be flighting at such an hour as this? A fine able-bodied 
person like you—why aren’t you on the pavement in 
Downing Street ? 

Of course if there’s no room, that’s different. We may 
as well go on talking about disguise. 

Disguise is a kind of wild justice, which the more man’s 
nature runs to, the more ought law to weed it out; for 

I beg your pardon: that was a bit of Bacon left over 
from breakfast, and something seems to have gone wrong 
with it. Revenge was what Bacon actually said that about, 
but the trouble with so many of these forthright statements 
is that they tempt such featherwits as me to substitute one 
word for another. (You ought to see what I can do with 
the multiplication table.) 

The assumption in that item of news about Mr. Norman 
is obviously that nobody will look further than the clothes 
—or at least no further than that unless there is so bizarre 
a phenomenon as a beard in the vicinity. Moreover, | 
suppose it’s right. You remember the Father Brown story 
of the “Invisible Man” in which nobody noticed the post- 
man. I heard the other day of a reader who thought that 
extremely far-fetched until he saw a newspaper report of 
street bookmakers who, having been constantly on the 
watch for policemen in plain clothes, were caught without 
any difficulty by a policeman in uniform. 

“Ah, but,” you say (and upon my soul I didn’t think 
you had it in you), “suppose there were an elephant in 
policeman’s uniform, and suppose the elephant had a 
beard.” 

I dare say that might make a difference. It would make 
most street bookmakers think twice perhaps. But the 
principle is the same: generally speaking “disguise ’’ means 
clothes, and the only thing that will give you away is 
whiskers. 

Of course A disguised as B (that is, wearing Bs 
clothes, or B’s whiskers) will have to be prepared fora 
lot of people to tell him that he reminds them of A, 
but they are unlikely to go further than that. Moreover, 
a lot more people will get into bitter arguments with 
these people, contending that A is nothing like A at all. 
Meanwhile A can crawl out between their legs. 


HAVE just seen a short film in which a young man, 

having removed his false beard and glasses, has said 
that “they'll never recognise me without the spinach and 
cheaters.” That seems to me to sum up the whole subject 
of disguise as far as the general public is concerned. What 
people recognise is the spinach and the cheaters. 

Be sure to include plenty of spinach in your Emergency 
Food Store before it’s all commandeered for the Secret 
Service. R. M. 
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> M “Let us have faith that Right makes Might and in that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 
ia i Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg, 1863. 
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“I want a small packet of cigarettes, please, containing card No. 42 of the series 


‘British Insects.” 


Old Rory 


LD Rory’s gone, the queer old man, 
Doyen of all the Speyside keepers, 

No more he’ll nurse his nests or ban 
The hoodie-crows or count the cheepers. 


Dead? Not a bit; he’ll never die, 
Nor are his forces much abated; 

It’s simply Anno Domini— 
Rory’s been “superannuated.” 


You'd wonder why. He’s tiger-strong, 
No man knows more of birds or seasons, 
He’ll walk the heather all day long; 


Why then retire him? Well, there’s reasons. 


He didn’t please. A grim old tyke, 
Dour as the stones he built his house from ; 
Do what you would, say what you like, 
He’d seize on that to start a grouse from. 


His speech was curt, his ways were rough, 
His look conveyed how low he’d rank you, 
Grumpy and gurly, glum and gruff, 
He’d snatch his tip and barely thank you. 


His tongue at times got out of hand, 

He’d speak his mind out—no man faster, 
He’d disobey, he’d take command 

And show employers who was master. 


Mannerless, testy, indiscreet, 

He hated fools—and fools all saw that; 
But he stood up upon his feet, 

A man, a man, a man for a’ that. 


A lifetime’s troubles he had faced 

With that same granite glare of scorning 
That slew the guest whose zeal misplaced 

Said something harmless like “Good morning!” 


Unsociable, to say the least, 

Too sour to like, too dumb to chat to, 
A disagreeable old beast 

But—one that you took off your hat to. 


The best of us gets past his day ? 
Retirement’s but the usual story? .. . 
Well, it’s the tenant has the say, 
But somehow /’d have kept on Rory. — H. B. 
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RIBLINGTHORPE lowered 

himself into the chair next to 

mine and leant out of it at a 
confidential angle. ‘‘Did I ever tell 
you the story about how I met my 
wife?” he inquired. 

Being by profession an Astrological 
Consultant and Adviser on Health and 
Business, I am naturally interested in 
anything like this, and I put down The 
Musical Times, which I had in any case 
picked up in mistake for The Paviors’ 
and Cement-Mizxers’ Chronicle (I make 
a point of reading The Paviors’ and 
Cement-Mixers’ Chronicle every week 
because I am very interested in 
Dowsing—the discovery of water and 
minerals by supernatural means—and 
as the editor has not so far printed an 
article on the subject or made any 
reference to it I do not wish to be 
caught out by a change of policy) and 
looked up. 

“Tell Uncle all,” I said. (I am not 
of course Driblingthorpe’s uncle really. 
His uncle is a garrulous slow-moving 
man who breeds a type of pig with 
big floppy ears in Gloucestershire. So 
far as [ am aware this is the only 
uncle he has. I have an uncle who 
spears a type of salmon in Alberta, 
Canada, with a long walrus moustache.) 
And I lent him my (I hope I am 
making myself clear. He spears them 
with a spear of course. And it is the 
uncle who has the walrus moustache, 
not the salmon. The salmon are clean- 
shaven). And I lent him my ear. 
(We’ve got back to Driblingthorpe 
now of course—TI never lent my uncle 
anything in my life except, in my prep.- 
school days, a pencil constructed to 
explode with a loud report in the 
writer’s hand. My uncle, however, 
kept his pencils behind his ear, which 





made him even more amused.) 


“It happened in this way,” began 
Driblingthorpe. “I had stepped into 
Pogson’s in Piccadilly with a view to 
purchasing a pair of green pyjamas, and, 
while waiting for an assistant to come 
up and serve me, was glancing at some 
dressing- gowns and _ table -napkins— 
not taking much notice, you under- 
stand, of the other customers in the 
shop—when I suddenly saw, standing 
right beside me i 

“When were you born ?”’ I inquired. 

“August 19th, 1913.” 

“Then your happiness is dependent 
upon your having married a_ Pisces 
child, or fish woman.” 

_ “Oh, good—suddenly saw, stand- 
ing right beside me——” 
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Unhappy Meeting 


“T understand.” 

I saw what had happened of course. 
Standing right beside him was a 
beautiful girl with fluttering eyelids 
and quivering nostrils, and the assist- 
ant had naturally assumed that they 
were together. One could guess the 
rest. The assistant asked Dribling- 
thorpe if he were with the lady and 
Driblingthorpe replied, No, he was 
afraid not. The assistant then ex- 
plained that he’d only asked because 
he knew the lady was being attended to 
and thought that, if Driblingthorpe 
were with her, he would doubtless have 
no further wishes or requirements. 

This of course put ideas into 
Driblingthorpe’s head, and before you 
could say “knife” he was exchanging 
quips, pleasantries and _ telephone 
numbers with the girl in the most 
abandoned manner. 

I could only hope she’d been born 
under the right auspices. Dribling- 
thorpe didn’t know a horoscope from 
an hour-glass and he might easily have 
fallen into an error, even a trap. If 
this girl were Sun in Gemini, conj. 
Neptune, opp. Uranus, square Saturn 
she would, married to Driblingthorpe, 
become over-bearing, truculent, violent 
and destructive, making her difficult 
to live with. She would probably 
throw shoes and porcelain vases at him 
as he came into the house, and give 
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“Now don’t go and get into 
a flap or anything, Mother, but 
Joan's broken her arm.” 


t 
Ww 


him prunes and 
dinner. 

As I thought about it my heart bled 
for the poor fellow, and my clear 
penetrating eyes assumed a sympa- 
thetic, agonised expression. It was a 
tragedy that this unhappy fate—a fate 
which a little knowledge of the planets 
and their orbits could so easily have 
prevented—should have overtaken him. 

“ Driblingthorpe,” I said, laying a 
hand on his arm and choking back a 
sob, “I’m sorry. Sorrier than I can 
say. It means a divorce of course. Too 
bad, old man, too bad. I’d have asked 
you to come and stay till the case was 
over but I’ve already got two aunts 
and a step-mother staying with me, to 
say nothing of my father, who thinks— 
rightly—that he owns the place, and I 
just don’t seehow . . . Wait a minute, 
old boy, there may be a way out. I 
believe I’ve been working on the 
wrong date. Did you say you were 
born on the y 

“—-suddenly saw, standing right 
beside me, a fellow I hadn’t seen for 
years and 7 

“Never mind about that,” I said, 
realising that in his dull-witted slow- 
thinking way he’d only got to the part 
where he was in Pogson’s buying some 
green pyjamas. ‘A what?” 

“A fellow I hadn’t seen for years 
and——” 

I looked at him keenly, suspicion and 
astonishment writ large on my brow. 
(There was a mirror behind him and I 
could see how large they were writ.) 
‘“Driblingthorpe,” I said, “you dis- 
tinctly told me that this was a story 
about how you met your wife.” 

He nodded deferentially. “It is,” 
he said. “I’d arranged to meet her 
outside Swan and Edgar’s that after- 
noon, but owing to my getting into 
conversation with this fellow in 
Pogson’s I was ten minutes late 
and 

I rose from my chair, a stern un- 
yielding expression on my entire face. 
“Mr. Driblingthorpe,” I said, “I waste 
a great deal of time giving the wrong 
solutions to people’s private and 
personal problems, but if there is one 
thing that absolutely gets my goat, or 
Capricorn, it is giving the wrong 
solution to the wrong problem. Next 
time you meet four wife outside Swan 
and Edgar’s,” I concluded, giving way 
for an instant to a savage ferocity 
usually foreign to my nature, “I hope 
the Sun’s in Scorpio, conj. Mercury, 
opp. Venus, tr. Mars. Good day.” 


rice-pudding for 




















OME, sweet September—moon that mothered me— 
Thy name is seven and thy place is nine, 
A But I in rank would put thee two or three, 
Such happy qualities dost thou combine. 


Moon of “emergency”, we must confess, 
Of thumping orators and tramping men, 

Big nights at Nuremberg, and all that mess, 
Of crises, camps, and Cabinets; but then, 


The citizens return with fresh physique, 
New-bronzed and iodined to face the squalls; 
The banker wears ozone upon his cheek, 
And sunburned shoulders shyly fill the stalls. 


Come then, September, friendly, frontier moon, 
Benign as Autumn but as Summer bright, 
lor there is tennis in the afternoon, 
And yet at eve a fire is fine, and right. 


And dinner’s more exciting every day, 

As each new bird is butchered in the North. 
Blest Moon of Avicides! And, by the way, 

[ have a birthday on the twenty-fourth. 


Come, sweet September. Though the first leaves fall, 
And Summer dies, and Europe is insane, 





utArays 
‘ 


* Owing to a technical hitch over which we have no 
control there will be a slight delay in the commence- 
ment of the programme by the Elysium Quintet.” 
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Elegy 


On the First of September 


Feeding is good; and, maybe best of all, 
The admirable oyster dawns again. 


Delicious Ostrea, mollusc supreme, 
Of all Lamellibranchia the best, 

Rise from thy bed in ocean, pond, or stream 
And seek a nobler couch beneath my vest. 


What though the Boards conspire about thy breed, 
And night and day the guardian vessels roam, 
To keep thee ever pure and pedigreed, 
And ban the pirate fisher from thy home? 


They cannot sweep the starfish from the sea, 
Nor yet forbid the cruel crab to dine; 

Far better pass to paradise in me, 
And drown at last in Chablis, ’29. 


Yet let not horrid Haste the rite attend, 
Let proper Reverence control the rape; 
Before we make the sacrificial end 
We must applaud thy origin and shape. 


Art thou Virginica, from U.S.A., 
Or Cucullata, born in far Natal ¢ 

Art thou from Arcachon, or Boundary Bay— 
Or our own Edulis, from Thames or Fal ? 


Not Gigas, let us hope, Japan’s great O. 
I love not ostrea too long and large. 
I may be greedy, but I like to know 
That I, and not the oyster, am in charge. 


I do not like thee with a monstrous beard, 
Nor thin and torn, like some evicted snail, 

But firm, compact, imperious—and reared 
Not many miles from Mersea or the Swale. 


Yet I do like those green ones, les Marennes, 
And Helford Rivers, perfect though petits, 

That should not be insulted with Cayenne, 
Because they taste so richly of the sea. 


But thou, first, thrilling victim of the year, 
Whence comest thou? I think I should not err— 
So many merits instantly appear— 
If I said ‘‘Whitstable” or “‘Colchester.” 


And near thee lie eleven like to thee, 

As round, and sound, as comforting and fat. 
Symbolic twelve! How often do we see 

A British jury looking just like that! 


About us, too, are men of worth and wit, 

Men not too young, too rich, or too profound, 
Men of the world, and not yet tired of it— 

Such men as oysters ought to have around. 


Good company, good wine—goodwill to all, 
Good luck to anything that seamen sell. 

Come, sweet September, though the heavens fall! 
A touch of lemon? Oyster, fare thee well! 


A. P. H. 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF BRITAIN 


1ll.—THE PUBLIC PARK 
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“There’s no ‘arm in bein’ a credit,” Mr. Pinkin saiq 
“it’s ‘avin’ it as plays ‘avoe with ‘appiness.” 
“T paid cash of course,” Tillie said, “‘an’ the rest ney 
——~—-— Fridy. If you all wait ’ere I'll pop it on in me room ay’ ' 
then I'll do a manniqueen display, see? Shan’t be long,” 

“Perce,” said Mr. Pinkin when hig daughter was out of 
earshot, “if ever you feels yerself gettin’ soft over some 
girl, alwers ask yerself if she’s ‘eavy on ‘ats an’ ’osiery, 
because the ones as is is alwers ’ellish ’ard to ’andle. Not 
like your Ma: Ev’ry summer she varnishes ’er straw an’ 
ev'ry winter she roughs-up ’er bloo felt, an’ don’t waste 
time nor temper tryin’ to keep up with gay Paree. An’ 
mark me words, before long some Onri in the Chums 
Ellysay “Il decree as ’ow yeller straws’ll be in this summer 
an’ bloo felts’ll be all the rage come October. Then your 
Ma’ll be in the ’ite of fashion agen, see?” 

“That’s what I alwers say, Dad,” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr, 
“ Ploosar change, ploosay la mame shows. French, y’ know,” 

“Exackly!” said Mr. Pinkin. “Very nicely put, Perce.” 

Tillie banged violently on the door. ‘** Ready, ev’rybody ?” 
she shouted. “I’m comin’ in.” 

“Thought you wuz ’avin’ a rodayo in the ‘all, judgin’ be 
the ’ullaballoo,” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr. ‘Well, come in an’ 
let’s ’ave a reel good laugh.” 

Tillie swept majestically into the room and posed with 
one hand on her hip and the other delicately poised behind 
her left ear. She smiled, but the brilliance of her smile 
“ It’s about ten miles as the postman walks.” seemed but a dull effulgence beneath the dazzling splendour 

of her hat. Its designer had taken a grey felt cone, slashed 
it down one side and inserted a strip of red velvet, laced 
up the slash with black silk cord, balanced a red sphere 








° ° on the apex, and swathed the entire creation in quantities 
Diplomacy in Lambeth of black veiling. One might easily have mistaken it for an 
early Dali. 
ISS Tillie Pinkin ran into the living-room of 61, “Well,” Tillie said, “’ow does it strike you?” i 
Cosham House, Lambeth. “’Ullo, ev’rybody,” “Savidgely,” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr., “right between me 
she said. “I got a noo at.” shoulder-blades.” 

Her announcement aroused no enthusiasm in the other “No artistic sense some people ’aven’t got,” Tillie said. 
occupants of the room. Mr. Pinkin, disturbed in the middle “Like it, Pa?” ft 
of a dream, tried to slip back into it before he was missed; Mr. Pinkin polished his pipe on his nose. “It mus’ be y 
Mrs. Pinkin, who was knitting “An Inexpensive and, more- the ‘eat,” he said. “’Ave a lay down in a dark room ne 
over, Useful Tea-cosy,” said, ‘““‘Twenny-one, twenny-two, an’ you'll soon feel better.” He exchanged grins with rs 
don’t wake yer father, twenny-three, twenny-four”; Mr. Mr. Pinkin, Jr. if] 
Pinkin, Jr., who was quietly crooning Miss Tillie Pinkin stamped her foot. ‘You men!” she | ! st 

. shouted. ‘You alwers play the same ole chune. If men ‘ad is 
“Littoo Sir Echo, ’ow doo you doo, ‘ad their way we’d all still be lollopin’ about on all-fours. Me. 
*‘Ullo—dee-da—ullo,” We got to ’ave progress, ’aven’t we?” _ 

“Y’know ’oo you remind me of?” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr. k 

continued to exercise his unmusical talent. “T jus’ reelised: Jinny Vere.” ‘y 

“Nice talkative fam’ly, aincher?”’ Tillie said. “For the “Jinny ’oo?”’ said Tillie. 
secont time of askin’, I got a noo ’at.” She waved a bulging “Jinny Vere,” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr. “We ’ad a pitcher of | 
paper-bag. "el 


‘at school, ridin’ on a ’orse with a feller named Lancelot. A 
“There’s a sensible girl!” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr. “Keeps She wore a comiconical ’at too. Meddy-evil,” he added 


“ 

‘er noo ‘at in a paper-bag which, judgin’ from the ’orrors airily. “King Arthur an’ that push.” a 
I see bobbin’ about, is the bes’ place.” “Well,” Tillie said, “if she wore it, I can.” «y 
“Orl right,” Tillie said. ‘We all know you’re clever “But you ’aven’t got no ’orse,” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr, ™ 
enough to do Nole Coward out of a job any time you care to “unless you count the ’igh-’orse you’re alwers ridin’.” J’ ry 
learn to write legible. Any’ow, Madame Stusser, where I Tillie turned to her mother. “ You think it’s classy, don't ‘Cor 
got it, said it’s replete with personality, an’ she said if you, Ma?” she said. be 
anyone looked nice in it I did.” “Well,” said Mrs. Pinkin, “far be it from me to critickise i 
“If anyone did,” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr. me own daughter wivout provocation, but that ’at do make dds 
“Someone bin pullin’ your string agen?” Tillie asked. you laugh, y’ know, viewed impartial.” said 

* Abserloot bargin it was, Ma. It’s chick an’ it’s cheap.” Tillie’s self-control snapped. “Laugh yourselfs ‘oarse, } « 


I s’pose,” said Mr. Pinkin, “as this plunge means you’re all of you, for all I care!” she shouted. “No one’s goin’ t0 J «, 
tryin’ to ‘ook some pore young feller ’oo ’as the mistaken make me stop wearin’ it. It’s abserlootly me. It’s artistic 


: Nese : at 4 ae 4: pee 
idea you're jus’ a bundoo of sweetness. —an’ I’ve got an artistic temperament. Ie 
om 5) * ’ > 9°) mp . ‘<< y 99 ° >: ° . ly 0} 
That’s jus’ where you’re wrong, see?” Tillie said. Temperamental?” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr., innocently. “ 

“ An’ what if I ’ave got a date with Sid Puckle, don’t you “Yes, I am!”’ Tillie said. . bev’ 
want me to dress so’s I’m a credit to the fam’ly?” “Verse,” said Mr. Pinkin, Jr., “fifty per cent. temper au , 
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“Perhaps I’m being a little fanciful, Hopkins, but see 
if those stars don’t iust rather remind you of a plough.” 


lity per cent. mental. Before you go out inter the night, 
Jimy, won’t you lift your veil an’ let me see your fatal 
beauty ?”” 

“I’m froo!” Tillie shouted. “I’m goin’ aout now, an’ 
ifI don’t come back you'll know ’oo’s to blame.” 

She went. 

“Public fire-cracker number one’s gorn orf agen,” said 
Mr. Pinkin, Jr. “‘ After you with the paper, Pa.” 

Tillie opened the door again. ‘Don’t forget to leave the 
key on the ’ook, Ma,” she said meekly. “So long, all!” 


* * * * & oh 


At the corner of China Walk she met Mr. Sidney Puckle. 

“Coo,” said Mr. Puckle, fingering his Old Etonian tie, 
“what a ’at!” 

“Don’t you like it?” Tillie said. 
you,” 

“Course I do,” said Mr. Puckle hastily. ‘When I said 
‘Coo, what a ’at!’ I meant ‘Coo, what a natty ’at!’ Come 
on, or we'll miss the big pitcher.” 

Miss Tillie Pinkin had no sooner sat down in the cinema 
than she felt a sharp jab in the small of her back. “Oi,” 
sid a thin voice, “take that perishin’ pyramid orf.” 

“Can’t you see?” Tillie said, turning round. 

“Yerse,” said the thin voice,” I can see, but I’d like to 
veep at the screen too. It’s jus’ a fad of mine, y’ know. 
lope I’m not goin’ to ’ave to take it orf forcible.” 

“You’d better,” Mr. Puckle whispered to Tillie, “else 
tv’rybody’ll be shushin’.” 


“IT got it speshly for 
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Miss Tillie Pinkin took off her darling hat and placed it 
gently on her lap. Then, hand in hand with Mr. Sidney 
Puckle, she went through the Goldwyn gates into the 
Hollywood heaven where everything is as large as life and 
twice as natural—and ten times more expensive. 

When the end of the programme brought her back to 
Lambeth, Tillie screamed. ‘“‘Me ’at!” she said. ‘‘Wez me 
‘at gorn?” 

Mr. Puckle lit a match and groped under the seats. 
“Ere it is,” he said. “It’s bin trod on.” 

The hat was now a dusty memorial to a former master- 
piece. It had even been unveiled. 

Tillie turned to the thin-voiced man behind her. 
ruined my noo ’at?” she demanded. “Did you ?” 

The thin-voiced man called heaven to witness that he 
was innocent. Then he called an usher. 

Mr. Sidney Puckle hurriedly led Tillie outside. “What’s 
done for is done for,” he said. “’Sno use cryin’.” 

“But that ’at wuz abserlootly me,” Tillie said. 
fickly.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Puckle, “it looked a reg’lar treat on you 
of course, but I mus’ say it ’ad a sooperfacial resemblance 
to a dunce’s ’at, which of course isn’t you, not be a long 


“"Qo 


“Per. 


chalk. I alwers pitcher you in a nice brimmy ’at,” he 
continued. “Something as gives you a ’alo effec’, if you 
get me.” 


“A ’alo?” said Tillie. ‘“‘D’ you mean that?” 

“Course I do,” said Mr. Puckle. “That’s the one style 
as ’ud express you abserlootly. A simple ’alo.” 

“P’r’aps [’ll get one to-morrow,” Tillie said. 

“Righto!” said Mr. Puckle. “I’ll meet you to-morrow, 
same time an’ place then. Okay?” 

Miss Tillie Pinkin went home feeling unusually happy. 
At last she had found someone who really understood her 
temperament. 

Mr. Sidney Puckle was happy too. As he bent down to 
remove a piece of veil that was still clinging to a nail in 
his shoe he smiled blissfully. ‘‘Diplomercy!” he said to 
himself. ‘‘That’s what does it—diplomercy.” 
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THE GATHERING OF THE VULTURES 


(“The whole great Central European area, of which the Bohemian valley and lands 
are only a segment, will be renovated through the political will of the Fuehrer.” 
German Paper.} 


“Punch” March 22 1939 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON : THE SMOKE-SCREEN CLEARS 
“Punch” March 29 1939 
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THE CALCULATING BEAR 


“Punch” July 12 1939 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Thursday, August 24th.—The House 
of Commons was packed to the roof to 
listen to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S momen- 
tous statement on the position of this 
country in the crisis now developing. 
He seemed tired but very calm, and 
those parts of his speech which the 
House cheered most warmly were his 
reference to how much he had done in 
an effort to secure peace and his belief 
that the House this afternoon would 
show the world that we acted, as we 
thought, as a united nation. 

Both Houses put this beyond dispute 
by passing the Emergency Powers 
(Defence) Bill through all its stages so 
that it became law soon after ten 
o’clock, a division in the Commons on 
the Motion to speed the Bill being 
carried by 457 votes to 4. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN spoke for a little 
over half an hour. He described the 
origins of the dispute, the violent cam- 
paign against Poland in the German 
Press, the rapacious demands based on 
accusations of ill-treatment of Germans 
which rang so uncannily like the 
allegations made against Czecho- 











Slovakia, the intensive German pre- 
parations for war, and the extraordinary 
cynicism with which the German- 
Russian Pact was hailed in Berlin as 
a diplomatic victory so great that 
it would make British and French 
assistance to Poland unlikely. 

The Pact, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ad- 
mitted, came to the Government as a 
“surprise of a very unpleasant char- 
acter,” though he considered it too soon 
to pass judgment on what appeared to 
be the duplicity of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in entertaining the British and 
French Missions at the moment when 
they were reaching settlement with the 
Nazis. What was important was to 
declare beyond all doubt that British 
obligations remained unaffected. <A 
message to this effect, adding that 
there was nothing in the Polish dispute 
which could not be resolved peacefully, 
was sent to Herr HITLER, whose reply 
was a repetition of the German notion 
that Eastern Europe was her sphere, 
not ours. This, said Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
was an entire misapprehension of the 
British position, which made no special 
claim in Eastern Europe. Our Foreign 
policy remained as stated by Lord 
HaiFax: resistance to force and 
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. . . not only that, Madam, but the Valento Vacuum Cleaner will considerably prolong 
the life of your carpets...” 


recognition of the world desire to 
pursue peace constructiveness. 

Both Mr. GREENWoopD and _ Sir 
ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR assured the House 
that all their criticism of the Govern- 
ment stood as before, but both 
appealed for complete national unity 
now that so grave a moment had 
arrived. Mr. Lansspury and Mr. 
MaxTON were eloquent against what 
they thought to be a mandate for war. 
which could achieve nothing; Mr. 
EDEN reminded them that others felt 
equally strongly about it, but declared 
that there could be no turning back 
from our pledge; Mr. GALLACHER’S 
attempts to repair the tattered halo of 
the Communist Party provided the 
light relief of the day; and Mr. AMEry, 
in a brief but most powerful speech, 
asked that vital information should be 
given to the House, if necessary in 
secret session. Later, Sir SAMUEL 
Hoare explained the provisions of the 
Bill, which gives the Government wide 
powers. 

The debate in the Lords went much 
the same way, only Lord ARNOLD and 
Lord Ponsonby standing aside. 

Parliament is to meet again next 
Thursday. 
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“ And up on them there battlements the Lady Ermyntrude watched for the return of her 
puissant lord from the ’Oly Land.” 


OR some time past the people 

of Rathberry have been vaguely 

aware of the “ barsarkin’ around ” 
of some foreigner they call Hickler, or 
the Dictation fella—it doesn’t much 
matter which. 

Early in June, however, they were 
forced to take some notice of the 
uneasy European situation, for on the 
first Wednesday of that month old 
Mrs. Fitzgerald’s gazebo was erected 
at the lower end of the garden. In 
other words, Rathberry’s one and only 
air-raid shelter was put firmly in its 
place. 

The digging of a large hole by Mick 
Doyle had been greeted with derision 
by the usual group of interested 
spectators, and more than once he was 
advised by his friends to “go cautious 
wid them Delilahs.” This did not refer 
in any way to the treacherous enchan- 
tress of a very strong man, but only 
concerned the clump of dahlias nearby ; 
which flowers, they reminded the 
indignant gardener, were held in the 
highest esteem by the old lady herself. 
This unnecessary warning so infuriated 


The Gazebo 


Mick Doyle that, to quote himself, 
“he busted out into a paradoxy of 
laughin’ ’’—sarcastic laughter of course. 

With the arrival of the Sergeant of 
the Civic Guards the watchers pressed 
forward. Most of them had heard some- 
thing of these precautions against 
aggression by air, but in their wildest 
dreams they had never imagined a 
refuge such as this. Public opinion was 
warmly sympathetic with the old lady 
who was to inhabit it. “The poor ould 
sowl!” someone said. “If so be she ever 
gets into that gazebo she’ll be like a 
horse in a garridge.” 

As was to be expected by anyone 
who knew them, the Sergeant and Mick 
disagreed a good deal in their opinion 
of how such a shelter should be erected. 
The Sergeant, instructed by letter, was 
inclined to be “bossy”; while the 
gardener, working in the dark more or 
less, was merely scornful of the whole 
idea. “Tis for the utther accommoda- 
tion of the Misthress,” he said loudly, 
“so I had no optician only to do it, an’ 
the misfortunate Epicures goin’ mad 
to be dug.” With tedious deliberation 


Sergeant Brady read aloud from young 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s letter, while Mick 
toiled on. Little wonder that when the 
corrugated-iron was in its place the 
shelter was hailed by the watchers as 
‘an acute curious consthruction,” and 
one into which nothing would ever 
force any of them—not even, they 
said, “if the high heaven itself was 
pop-poppin’ wid bomb-balls.” 

After that Mick began to collect the 
green sods insisted upon by the old 
lady’s nephew, and the watchers 
expressed a grave doubt that the old 
lady would avail herself of this haven. 
The postman had told them of the 
affair of the gas-mask, posted in 
London some weeks earlier by the same 
nephew, and arriving in Rathberry in 
a wooden box bearing a detailed 
description of the contents, together 
with a demand for eight-and-sixpence 
Customs duty. Old Mrs. Fitzgerald 
had refused it and had sent it straight 
back to the authorities by the perspir- 
ing postman, who had thought himself 
well rid of it. “‘I wouldn’t have wore 
it annyway,’ she says,” he reported, 
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**for I never cared a whole lot for the 


personal appearance of a pig. But if 


they think I’m goin’ to pay that excess 
of juty upon anny precaution,’ she 
says, ‘they’re very much mistook.’ ” 

Here the postman’s imagination 
usually took charge. “‘ Before I’d pay 
it,’ says she,” he went on, “‘I’ll fight 
till hell freezes, an’ when ’tis fruz I'll 
fight upon the ice.’” And he always 
ended with the same admiring words: 
“That wan is an old lady that’ll never 
ax for a hot-water bottle in her bed.” 

The Sergeant was aggravatingly 
careful about the arranging of the 
green sods on top of the unsightly 
zinc. At this point he waved the letter 
in anemphatic way. ‘Tell Mick to be 
sure to lay the sods properly,’” he read, 
“so that the shelter needn’t be a blot 
on the landscape’”: and the toiler 
snorted. “Himself an’ his bits of 
blots!” he said irritably. “I dunno is 
it a lawn-mower or an inja-rubber he’d 
want me to run over it when it’s done; 
he does be terrible full up of vaggaries” : 
but he fitted the sods with much care. 
“You may camel-flag it anny way you 
like,” he said, “‘ but shell come out here 
an’ she’ll look at it as close as an 
apple woman’d look at a bad penny; 
an’ if there’s anny demur in it at all, 
I'll be the worst in the world, so I 
will.” 

When finished the gazebo was a 
masterpiece of camouflage, and the 
watchers agreed that even “the divil” 
wouldn’t know the whole make-up of 
it. “Tis the very same,” one man said 
admiringly, “as a fairy fort.” All the 
same, any hurried retreat into the 
shelter was discouraged, especially for 
such an old woman as Mrs. Fitzgerald; 
while the absence of any window was 
thought to be a serious drawback. 
Through it, they pointed out, she 
might have watched for the approach 
of the enemy and have then hurried 
back to the house. 

They were looking at the grassy 
mound with unwilling admiration 
when the first sound of the approaching 
aeroplane was heard. Instinctively 
they drew back and watched the speck 
grow bigger. Was the gazebo to be 
tested so soon? But the aeroplane 
passed on, and on the streaming 
banner behind it there was no swastika 
—only the words: “Guarp AGAINST 
GREEN Fy.” 

The Sergeant stood up and moved 
towards the gate, and the other 
watchers went too. “That’s the very 
same as happened to the British 
nation, seemingly,” he said. “As soon 
as they had everything ready nothing 
happened at all.” With a last look at 
the gazebo he went back to the 
barracks. D. M. L. 
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In Mine Inn 


HE willows sing of Oseney, 
Of Oseney long ago, 
When abbots from her gardens 
Would watch the Isis flow. 
Along her sounding cloisters 
The monks went out to hoe, 
And down to little Oxford 
Their harvest wains would go. 


The mighty bells of Oseney 
They floated in the air: 
A tower of seven stories 
Was built to hold them there. 
From Shotover to Wantage 
The people stopped to stare 
When Oseney flung her singing 
Around her everywhere. 




















To-day the girdled ghosties 
Go flitting through the din, 
And ask of gates and guardians 

If they will let them in. 
They go where kindness withers 
And brewing ’s nigh a sin, 

And wait in weary wonder 
To hear the bells begin. 


In vain the shadow-fathers 
Pursue the vanished charms; 
But here alone they cluster 
To still their sad alarms. 
Another sign is watching 
Above the folds and farms .. . 
"Twas once the Oseney Abbey, 
"Tis now “The Oseney Arms.” 


“Do you think your fiance would be offended if your father 
and I and the dogs don’t come with you—just this once?” 











At the Play 


“Sitting Pretty” (PRINCES) 


IF it is not too late to discover his 
name, whoever first thought of the 
plot in which the ne’er-do-weel is offered 
a comfortable pension for life by a 
millionaire relation on condition of 
holding down a job for a month should 
have a fine expensive memorial raised 
to his memory by all the makers of 
musical-comedy. It should be the kind 
of memorial which keeps strong men 
chipping for years and the whole 
fraternity of musical-comedy should 
bring out their shiniest top- 
hats at its unveiling; for 
here is the prime founda- 
tion, it would seem, of their 
craft. 

But I am not complain- 
ing, for in the case of Mr. 
SypNEY Howarp a more 
satisfactory formula could 
scarcely be found. The 
more and stranger corners 
in which he discovers him- 
self, the better lam pleased, 
being of that wide brigade 
which rates him highly; 
and a plan which passes 
him rapidly through the 
ranks of the seaside-stall- 
keepers (bankrupt), the 
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It is difficult to grade the peculiar 
excesses of Wilberforce and Jeremiah, 
but I think I put first their adventure 
behind the counter of a bon marché. 
Both are elderly, female, padded and 
very sombre. To the demands of the 
customers they return outrageous 
replies, and having dealt with each 
they solemnly roll away down its little 
railway, as if to mark their score 
against the race of women shoppers, 
one of those large brown balls which 
used to split in half and bring back 
receipts and change from a lynx-eyed 
lady on a terminal dais in the middle 
of the shop. 

Very close comes the scene on the 








Metropolitan Police, the 








chefs, the provincial 
drapers, the harem-guards, 





the Arctic explorers, the 


shipwrecked, and the gold- sania 
prospectors has obviously 

much in its favour. He is 

partnered .by a well-tried Miss 
team who helped him to Miss “ 


make a success of Wild 
Oats, and Mr. Dovucias 
FURBER is again the author. 

The Tuttle brothers are not bright. 
A sweet-stall and a leaky rowing-boat 
have not attracted the holiday custom 
which more go-ahead men might have 
expected. By far the best step taken 
by the firm has been the marriage of 
Wilberforce (Mr. Howarp) to Tiny 
(Miss VerRA Pearce). Jeremiah Tuttle 
is represented, and very ably, by Mr. 
ARTHUR RiIScoE. 

Then comes Cousin Hugh Pugh, the 
millionaire from the outposts who has a 
pathetic preoccupation with the sanc- 
tity of work. Can our friends win what 
he offers? Looking at them we wonder 
anxiously; and in the end it is a huge 
relief to us when they strike so much 
gold in a vague attempt at mining 
that they are able to make Cousin 
Hugh (Mr. Guy Fane) look smaller 
even than he really is. 





~~ 
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COUNTER PIECE 


“@” (Jeremiah) ..... Mr. ARTHUR RISCOE 
. Mr. Sypngey Howarp 


T” (Wilberforce) . . . 


island, when, after the wreck of Mr. 
Pugh’s yacht, they construct a Union 


Jack of their garters with the idea of 


adding to the Empire, and then plan 
a rough lay-out of a city in which the 
best-known competitors of modern 
commerce are scheduled to appear side 
by side. This is a good scene. So is 
the one in which, at the ‘‘ Porchester 
Hotel,” they deal with Mr. Pugh’s 
dinner. As the head-waiter Jeremiah 
pours whisky on the flowers to revive 
them (they shoot up like Grenadiers— 
it is a good tip), pops a paper-bag 
while opening the champagne and 
offers his client a bunch of patterns 
from which to choose the crépe for his 
crépes suzette; and Wilberforce comes 
in as a chef of various nationalities 
to urge his sole masterpiece of boiled 
chicken. And not far behind is the 
scene in the miners’ saloon where, 
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dressed in the wildest of the most 
Western clothes, they talk toughly to 
Miss PEARCE’s magnificent barmaid, 
pausing now and then to launch a 
bullet thoughtfully into the wall. 
These three are nearly always funny, 
and work together most harmoniously. 

Beside their nonsense goes a thread 
of romance spun by Miss Patricia 
Burke and Mr. Jack DoNOHUE. Mr. 
DoNOHUE is admirable; Miss Burkr 
has the necessary charm but not the 
voice. It is not the fault of either that 
in two sentimental scenes they are 
plunged into a bath of optical and 
emotional treacle from which there is 
no escape. 

The music and lyrics are 
adequate of their kind, and 
Mr. FuRBER’s book has 
many good lines. No notice 
of the piece would be com- 
plete which did not give 
a handsome bouquet to 
the Danny Lipton Trio, 
whose step-dancing on an 
intolerably hot evening 
was not only brilliant but 
unnaturally cool. Enric. 


° ° 


Letters to 
Officialdom 


XXXV.—Re Nazi Party 
Rally 
To the Manager, The German 
Railways Information 
Bureau, 19, Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


EAR SIR,—Heil 
Hitler! I have been 
having trouble with 


my digestive organs lately 

and should be glad to hear 
of a good spa in Germany where I can 
obtain the right sort of treatment. 

My wife and daughter will be accom- 
panying me, and as my daughter is 
fond of sheep-fairs and shows like that 
she wants to see the Nazi Party Rally, 
which, I believe, opens at Nuremburg 
on September 2nd. [ should be grateful, 
therefore, if you could recommend a 
spa near Nuremburg and at the same 
time advise me how we should behave, 
dress, talk, eat, walk and sleep— 
particularly sleep—when we attend 
the rally. 

I particularise “sleep” because I 
have heard that it is a crime against 
the State to snore when sleeping in 
Nazi Germany. Well, J snore—not 


‘ 


loudly but, according to my_ wife, 
provokingly. Do you understand what 
I mean by “provokingly”? I mean 
“intermittently,” like the gobbling of 
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“The constable said I mustn’t appear before you bareheaded.” 


a defective bagpipe, and my wife says 
it sounds as though I were slowly and 
surreptitiously transmitting a message 
in the Morse code. Naturally I don’t 
want to be wakened whenever I’m 
asleep during the Party Rally and 
accused of transmitting messages in 
code, so kindly tell the Gestapo about 
this peculiarity of mine in advance. 
Then they can issue me with an official 
card to hang round my neck when I’m 
asieep so that I shan’t be arrested. 
But if snoring is in itself a crime I can 
easily bring my gas-mask and sleep 
in that. 

Incidentally, as this would prevent 
my being recognised, I should add that 
I shall be wearing a bowler-hat and a 
wing-collar with a bow-tie having 
swastikas worked on it by my wife, 
and little fasces on the reverse side in 
case we have time to visit Italy. 

This brings me to the problem of 
dress. I suppose a bowler-hat will be 
in order at the rally, so long as I wear 
my trousers tucked into a pair of 
tiding-boots and a leather belt instead 
of braces. What about my wife and 
daughter, though? Will they have to 
wear riding-boots? If so, kindly book 
us three horses for the duration of the 
tally. (I suppose there’s no chance of 
the All-Highest himself turning up 


in ratcatcher, just to make foreign 
visitors feel at home ?) 

But perhaps the most important 
question of all is this: What does one 
do at the rally ? 

I know there are speeches of course, 
and community-singing, and massed 
bands and parades, but what is 
provided in the way of entertainment ? 
Are there roundabouts and darts and 
dodge-’em cars and so forth, or have 
all these democratic diversions no place 
in the Third Reich ? 

I ask because I heard recently that 
coconut-shies had been banned owing 
to the unfortunate misplacement of a 
coconut endways on its pedestal—for 
with its three holes resembling two 
eyes and a mouth, and its tuft resem- 
bling a moustache, and a piece of fibre 
drooping over one of its “eyes,” it 
reminded everyone of nothing so much 
as a caricature of the All-Highest 
himself, and people were even queueing 
up to have a shot at it. When even- 
tually it was knocked off its pedestal 
by a shot which hit the pedestal itself, 
this remarkable likeness of the Fiihrer’s 
head was also found to be cracked, 
and the contents were sour. 

This, I think, is all I want to know 
at present about the Nazi Party Rally. 
There remains the matter of my 


digestive malady, which is characterised 
by occasional hiccups and a full feeling 
after meals. I hope you can suggest a 
good spa for this ailment, as [ may 
otherwise spoil some of Herr Hitler’s 
purple passages by suddenly contract- 
ing hiccups within range of a micro- 
phone, which would excite the Angriff 
to publish some such headline as 
‘“Hauirax Hires Hiccurp-Hoe to 
HECKLE HITLER : VILE PLor.” 

Please let me have all particulars 
about bookings as soon as _ possible, 
with the advertised sixty per cent. 
reduction on tickets and the forty per 
cent. reduction for using travel marks. 
As these total a one-hundred-per-cent. 
reduction I presume the journey won’t 
cost us anything at all? Heil Hitler! 

Yours faithfully, 
Cuas. CURSETT. 

P.S.—Being a lover of the German 
people, as distinct from the German 
government, I may be prepared (for a 
substantial sum) to disclose the secret» 
embodied in our (civilian) gas-mask 
construction. They include a special 
device which enables the nose to be 
blown when the mask is being worn, 
and a valve which makes it possible for 
one to smoke a pipe or—in case one 
doesn’t smoke a pipe—to play any 
sort of wind instrument. 
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PopuLaR MISCONCEPTIONS—LIFE WHEN FATHER WAS A Boy 


Reminiscence by Weather 


T was wet,” said Mrs. Prosser moodily. 
As Bank Holiday and most of the days immediately 
succeeding it had by no means been fine, I agreed 
with feeling. My own holiday had included much of the 
rain. 

My landlady gave me a startled look. “I wouldn’t have 
thought you'd of been old enough to remember,” she said 
surprisingly, and went out, leaving me to digest the fact 
that once again I had erred. For a moment or two I con- 
templated the plate of soup that steamed thinly in front 
of me; then I realised that I had been provided with 
no means of conveying the soup to my interior, and 
rang the bell. Mrs. Prosser reappeared carrying a spoon 
ostentatiously upon a plate. 

“I was bringing it when I dropped it, so I thought I 
better—rather than just wipe it off, which same I might 
have done, only you never know what might be on the floor 
and the cat but recently come in from goodness knows 
where—wash it altogether, which same I have done, so 
you know it’s clean.” 


I took the spoon, but she remained hovering about and 
I knew that a tale was imminent to act as seasoning to 
my meal. 

Yes,” she said presently. “It was wet. He was in 
alone with mother and I, and he’d seemed perfectly all 
right all day till then, except his breathing was not too 
grand. But then, when they get old, what can you expect! 
I for one took it to be no more than a natural sign of 
increasing Annie Domino, as you might say. We all go the 
same way, after all, in time, both for mice and men the 
world comes often ugly. I have grilled instead of fried your 
fish to-night, variety being in a manner of speaking the spice 
of life, and I would do it more often but there is more to 
that griller than what you would think for, and really they 
ought to give one more implicit instructions, seeing that the 
stove is new and what I have always paid my gas-bills 
regular.” She sniffed and retired, and I finished my soup 
alone, knowing that the next instalment would appear with 
the second course. 

“Yes,” she said, as she brought this in. “It both looks 
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good and smells good, so good I am sure it must be. And I 
dare say if we had been able to get him to take something 
light it might have saved him when it came to the end. But 
he never had the feeling for fish as what Tibbles has, for 
instance, which is natural, I suppose, all God’s creatures 
having different tastes.” 

Tibbles is the cat. He has had predecessors, but it was 
by no means safe to assume that it was to one of these that 
my landlady alluded. 

“It’s a good thing he was out when I brought it in,” she 
added. ‘‘Crazy he is directly he smells fish, and all over the 
kitchen, so that him being black he’s lucky not to get trod 
on more than what he is, but I dare say he’s used to it 
by now.” 

This at least I took to refer definitely to Tibbles. 

“Mother was in bed with her heart,” Mrs. Prosser 
resumed, “so I didn’t like to worry her. And, as I said, he 
had been in no way abnormial, when all of a sudden he was 
taken like he was. Here to-day and there to-morrow: that’s 
the way of life. Well, I didn’t know what to do, what with 
mother laid up and all, but I did know how she would create 
when I told her, so I put that off for as long as I could, 
hoping to stave off the evil hour, and went and called 
Mr. Burton, our then lodger—ever such a nice gentleman, 
he was,” she added suggestively. 

I merely said “Oh, yes?” non-committally, and she 
went on: 

“Well, there he was, and there I was, and when Mr. 
Burton comes down oh, he was kind, you’d never think! 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘I’m only a layman,’ he said, ‘but I don’t 
like the look of him at all and I think you’d better have 
professional advice. Has he had any nourishment ?’ he said. 
‘No,’ said I, ‘he wouldn’t take any.’ ‘Have you tried him 
with a drop of brandy?’ said he. ‘No,’ said I, ‘the reason 
being that not one drop of spiritual liquor will father let 
pass this door.’ And,” observed Mrs. Prosser in parenthesis, 
with a cold glance at the cupboard wherein I harbour a 
bottle of sherry for the innocent purpose of entertaining 
friends, “I am not one to say it was not a wise rule. 
Dangerous and far-reaching are the multifarious effects 
of drink.” 

To this I made no answer whatever. I did not think one 
to bejustified. Mrs. Prosser sniffed, considered, and went on: 

“*Well,’ I said, ‘under the circumstances no doubt he 
will forgive, so I’ll just slip over to the grocer and get a 
little.’ So I slipped—rather me than Mr. Burton; you know 
what they are—wasteful. He would have bought too much. 
The grocer, hearing how it is, lets me have a drop in a little 
essence bottle, and I run back as fast as I can. When I get 
in the front-door, there stands Mr. Burton looking solemn. 
‘He’s gone,’ he said. ‘No!’ said I. ‘It’s a fact,’ said he. 
‘Tshould say he was beyond our aid from the first.’ ‘Should 
we ought to have had advice?’ said I. ‘In my opinion it was 
too late,’ said he. ‘Don’t you fret, Miss Biggs’ (that being 
my maiden name). ‘It’s my belief he was beyond the 
power of man to save.’ Ever so kind he was—it greatly 
assuaged the mortal blow. Well, in the shock and all I let 
drop the brandy and the cork came out. Mother, who’d 
got such a nose you’d never believe, called out to know for 
what purpose I had introduced alcohol into the house, and I 
called back to her to tell her to lay quiet and not worry over 
a misapprehension. Face her I could not till I had seen the 
worst. And then I went in to see him and saw for certain 
it was true. Coming in cold again to-night, I fear. I’d light 
you a fire, that grate being the best I ever knew for catching 
quickly, without there is a north wind, and then, as we know, 
no power on earth will save it from smoking. They have 
tried every kind of chimney they can find and nothing will 
serve, or so they tell me, it keing the way it was built; and 
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to my mind if builders can’t build to fit the weather they 
should not ought to build at all, though I suppose they 
cannot well try it in advance with all their houses—but 
there are no sticks and the coal not having been, it is either 
that or the kitchen till to-morrow, but not both.” 

Before this challenge I meekly bowed and said that I 
was going out. 

“And,” said Mrs. Prosser, pausing before a final on- 
slaught on the clearing away, “when father came in, really 
I did not know how to tell him, knowing how hard he 
would take it. At last I screwed my courage to the sticking 
power; but he was that shaken, he was not the same man 
for weeks. Terrible, with mother ill and all.” 

“Terrible!” 1 agreed, feeling that something was 
expected of me. 

“Yes,” she sighed. ‘All those years ago too. Terrible. 
A great blow to us all. Father’s favourite, he was, too, which 
made it worse. If you are going out, shall you want anything 
when you come in? Not the most pleasant of evenings, I 
must say. That’s what reminded me of Spot, poor doggie: 
as I said, it was wet.” 

°o ° 


Impending Apology 
“Second was Miss , who brought a breath of the Highlands 
on to the stage with her singing of ‘A wee drap of Scotch.’” 
Suburban Paper. 





° ° 


“Many of those who in norman times would have gone to Germany 
have made other plans, many being induced to go further afield.” 
Edinburgh Paper. 
The Stone Age, for instance. 
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‘‘ Let’s try those now, Harry!” 
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“When can we come to ver Zoo again, Mum? Sis and 
me ain't seen nowt but ver giraffes.” 


Grandmother's Holidays 


Worms and the Boy 


“ 


UT you must admit, Granny, 
that worms are very good for 
bait,” said Conrad. 

I had to admit that. 

“And it’s lovely to feel them wriggle 
in your hand,” said Michael, and was 
surprised that I could not see eye to 
eye with him in that. 

We had been having a very friendly 
little chat about worms, and the boys 
were a little shocked when I told them 
that I did not like worms in any 
circumstances, even at the far end of a 


rod and line. However, they were kind 
enough to look upon this vagary as one 
of the idiosyncrasies of extreme old 
age. We agreed that in things like 
worms tastes differed. 

It was unfortunate, therefore, that 
after this amicable conversation worms 
should become, so to speak, a bone of 
contention. But so it was. 

I heard the raised voices of the 
boys outside and shrill protests from 
Michael. So I went out to them, bent 
on peace-making. 
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*What’s the matter, Michael?” 

“He’s taken my worms!” and 
Michael burst into tears. 

*“They’re not his worms! They’re 
mine!” eried Conrad indignantly. 

“Kight of them are mine,” sobbed 
Michael. ‘Eight long, long ones! I 
dug them up myself!” 

Boys,” said I, ‘““why quarrel over 
a few worms? There must be simply 
thousands of worms about the place.” 

“Tt’s terribly hard work digging for 
them,” said Conrad, mopping a heated 
brow with what had once been, I dare 
say, a clean pocket-handkerchief. 

‘Where are your worms?” I asked a 
trifle anxiously, for I had had some 
experience of worm crises. 

‘In here,” answered Conrad, holding 
up a large toffee-tin. 

“Ts that full of worms?” said I, 
keeping at a safe distance. 

“Quite full: there was no more 
room. Michael couldn’t have got his 
in.” 

“There was! I could! I did! I 
squashed them down with the lid!” 
and Michael wiped his eyes with the 
back of a, I suspected, wormy hand. 

This was too much for me. Even a 
worm will turn. 

“Michael,” I said with some stern- 
ness, “you mustn’t be cruel, even to 
worms.” 

“Worms don’t mind, Granny,” he 
replied. 

“But the trout do!” cried Conrad. 
“How would you like a squashed worm 
if you were a trout?” 

“Td love it,” said Michael defiantly. 

“Conrad,” I interposed hastily, “you 
won’t need all those worms, will you?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “I 
might. It depends on the trout. And 
Michael had no right to put his worms 
in my tin.” 

“T haven’t got a tin of my own,” 
said Michael. 

“Let him have his worms,” said 
I. “Would you know yours again, 
Michael?” 

“Yes,” he asserted stoutly. “*Be- 
sides, they’re on the top.” 

“As if they’d stay there, you little 
ass!” said Conrad scornfully. “ And if 
they did, you’ve squashed them.” 

At this gruesome suggestion Michael 
again showed signs of tears. So I 
realised that I should have to see this 
wormy business through to the bitter 
end. 

“Don’t ery, Michael,” I said firmly. 
“You can pick your own worms out of 
the tin. They may have survived the 
squashing. One never can tell with 
worms.” 

Michael cheered up, and the two 
boys went off to the garden-seat to 
divide up the spoil. Relieved that the 
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quarrel seemed at an end, I followed 
slowly, meditating on worms and their 
reactions on boys. 

I was not wearing my spectacles or 
I should have been more careful. I 
sat down. 

There was a yell from both boys. 

“Granny!” cried Michael furiously, 
“youve sat on my best worm! Who’s 
cruel now ?” 

Too late I saw the revolting wriggling 
mass which they had emptied on to 
the seat. I was paralysed with horror 
—when Conrad shouted from under- 
neath the seat: 

“Tt’sallright! I’ve got him, Michael! 
He must have slipped through the 
space between the planks.” Then, 
emerging: “‘ You’ve had an escape, old 
chap,” he continued, holding up a long 
and particularly unpleasant specimen 
and regarding it with affectionate 
admiration. 

“Are you quite sure he’s yours, 
Michael ?”’ 

“Yes, I am,” said the young man, 
with decision. “I know him by his 
tail.” 

“Bosh!” said Conrad. “You don’t 
know his tail from his head. They both 
wriggle.” 

“Yes I do,” and Michael carefully 
picked out seven more worms, examined 
each one critically, and then shoved it 
into the pocket of his blue jeans. 

Having barely recovered from the 
last shock, I viewed this gesture with 
disgust. 

“Michael,” I said firmly, “go and 
ask your mother for a tin. I do not 
think she would like you to keep worms 
in your pocket.” 

“Why not?” said Michael. 

I had no answer ready, and Michael 
marched off, leaving Conrad gloating 
over the loathsome heap on the seat. 
He began to count them, dropping 
them with loving deliberation one by 
one into the tin with a soft sickening 
flop. 

“Lovely worms, aren't — they, 
Granny ?”’ he remarked. “I ought to 
catch some big trout this afternvon. 
The burn ’s in spate too.” 

The lunch-bell rang. 

Alas! this is not the end. 

A few days later I was coming along 
the passage where the household hangs 
its coats and oilskins. 

“What a very unpleasant smell!” | 
said to myself. “Can it be drains?” 

I sniffed, and sniffed again. The 
smell seemed to come from the row of 
coats on the hooks. I went along them, 
sniffing as I went, and halted, the smell 
almost overwhelming, just where I 
caught a glimpse of blue between two 
coats. Michael’s blue jeans! 

I removed them gingerly off their 


hook, and holding them at arm’s- 
length, with my face turned away, I 
called Michael. 

He came, his face round and smiling. 

I handed him his jeans. 

“Smell that,” I said sternly. 

He sniffed. 

“Wht a lovely smell!” and he 
sniffed again with evident delight. 

“Feel in the pocket.” 

He put in his hand, and his face 
beamed. 

“It’s my worms!”’ he cried joyfully. 
“TI forgot where I’d put them!” and 
he pulled out—Something at which 
I dared not look. 

“I’m afraid,” he said regretfully, 
“the trout won’t like them now. 


They’ve been too long dead.” 
“What about throwing them into 
the sea?” I suggested. 
“Granny!” he exclaimed in shocked 
tones, “that would be waste / I know, 
They 


I’ll give them to the ducks. 
won’t mind the deadness.” 
And he went. 
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A Tramp Asleep in 


Kensington Gardens 


ARELESS of any steps that pass, 
Heedless of bird or flower or bee, 
He lies asleep in the warm grass 
Nor asks the shelter of a tree. 


At his full ease in this green place, 
Tired body loosed, tired limbs out- 
flung, 
Whatever may be his hidden face. 
He sleeps pathetically young. 


Here is an inn kinder than most, 
Here is refreshment sweeter than 
wine, 
No surly glances from the host, 
No walls to stifle and confine, 


No asking hands, no list of dues, 
Nothing to render or repay; 

He sleeps, a king with dusty shoes, 
And when he wakes will go his way. 
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“ D’ yer think this ’ere gaz’s too old, Mate? I’ve got 
‘Ruined by Television’ on bother side.” 








English Coffee 


The Situation in China Made 
Clear 


SEE what you mean, Aunt, about putting it in a nut- 

shell, and I’ll do my best. Then you’ll really have 

nothing to do except remember what I’ve said, and 
so perhaps you won’t feel so worried in the night. 

Well, it’s been semi-officially stated that General Chung- 
Ty is to succeed General Ty-Chung at Hang-Lo on the left 
bank of the Wang-Choo, and that all the troops from Ping- 
Ti may be moved to the other side of the Wing-Li under the 
command, of the son of General Wang-Wang-Hi. 

That’s only semi-official. 

Officially the whole thing is denied. 

On the other hand, the whole of the Foreign Press, 
practically, says—semi-officially—that it isn’t General 
Wang-Wang-Hi’s son at all but his nephew—Hi-Wang- 
Wang—which makes a great difference. 

In Berlin this is officially confirmed. 

In Rome it’s been semi-demi-unconfirmed. 

The town of Hung-Hy, on the Wang-hi-Tung, may fall 
at any minute into the Ping-Tee, according to Reuter. 
Don’t take this too seriously, Aunt, because you'll be glad, 
I know, to hear that General Wing is advancing rapidly from 
the direction of Ping and may reach Ling before the spring. 

It does make a difference, doesn’t it? 

Of course we’ve got to remember that the right bank of 
the Wangei will be flooded long before the right wing of 
General Wing’s army can cross the Wing. It all helps, 
doesn’t it ? 

I hope you realise now, Aunt, that the situation in the 
Far East is much clearer than it was before. No, I don’t 
think I understand what you mean when you ask before 
what. Before the fall of Chu-Ty was officially stated to have 
taken place semi-officially under the command—unofficially 
announced and afterwards officially denied in Hoo-Ping— 
of General Wang-Ty-Wee, I suppose. 
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Anyhow, the main thing is that now you know where 
you are about it all. 

If the rumour about Chu-Sing is still undenied at mid-day 
of course that will alter everything I’ve said. But I can 
easily explain the whole Wing—I mean thing—again.” 

E. M. D. 
° ° 


War Psychosis 
I 


. HAT do they know of England that only England 
know?” 

Said Joe, 

The potman of the “Suffering Cat” 

(Better known as the “Red Lion”’), 

To Albert Tryon, 

The village postman, who, when he’s had a drop, 

Says he was in the battle of Spion Kop; 

And Bert, respectfully lifting his hat, 


Said, ‘‘Amen to that!” ALGOL. 


° ° 


9 


“Dear Mitk ‘DUE TO OVERLAPPING 
Heading in “ Daily Herald,” 
Too many cats? 
°o °o 


“Recently an air raid warden, making the rounds of Surrey 
cottages near Manchester to see that all was well with the Air Raids 
Precaution work, found one housewife wearing her mask.” 

Canadian Paper. 
Wasn’t quite sure where she was, probably. 











. . « Yes, you are going to cross water.” 
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Our Booking-Office 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned 
Clerks) 





The Core of Europe 

Wuart distinguishes Miss ELISABETH 
Kye from the majority of that host 
of writers who have recently ministered 
to our new European-mindedness (de- 
sirable effect of a deplorable cause) is 
that, as a couple of novels have already 
proven, she is an artist first and last. 
She has no political axe to grind, nor 
does she feel the journalist’s necessity 
to concentrate (to the falsification of 
values) on high lights and sensational 
moments. Not that she ignores the 
political background. On the contrary, 
she sees her Europe in The Mirrors of 
Versailles (CONSTABLE, 10/-), which 
show it as a place of tension and tran- 
sition. And, as the part of her book 
concerned with Transylvania particu- 
larly evidences, she is well aware of 
the reality of racial hatreds and con- 
tempts. But it is in the homes, the 
“quiet interiors,” of ordinary people 
—lesser nobility, country gentlefolk, 
bourgeois, peasants—that she has 
found the subjects for her bright, 
clear, satisfying pictures: people who, 
whether in Hungary or Bohemia, 
Bosnia, Roumania or Latvia, go about 
their accustomed business and keep to 
their traditional ways (just as we do), 
even though they move consciously in 
the shadow of certain change and not 
improbable catastrophe. And this adds 
to the pleasure which we derive from 
Miss Ky.r’s catholic humanity and 
accomplished craftsmanship a com- 
forting sense that there may be, after 
all, a core of solidity and indestructi- 
bility beneath the brittle and perilous 
surface of our world. 





Year of Jubilo 


Less pretentious and far more excit- 
ing than the average War-of-Secession 
novel, No Southern Gentleman (Ricu 
AND Cowan, 8/6)—if rather grisly in 
parts—strikes one as an excellent choice 
for intelligent holiday reading. The 
English hero who so admirably fulfils 
the negative requirements of the title- 
page is a young doctor, blighted in love, 
who sets out on a paddle-steamer to study tropical diseases 
in Brazil and suffers shipwreck on the way. Rescued by a 
British slaver—the trade is illicit but, under the inevitably 
more brutal conditions of contraband traffic, still pays—he 
subsequently finds himself on a Southern plantation as the 
honoured guest of Colonel Quillon, and the favoured suitor 
of the Colonel’s lovely daughter. Torrence Roscoe’s reading 
of his part of adopted son of the South is Mr. MauRicr 
GrirritHs’ happiest feat of characterisation; and _ his 
reactions towards slavery, duelling and the time-honoured 


BILBOQUET!”’ 


DIFFERENCE. 
WON iT! 
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EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY 


“AND SO YOU HAVE BECOME NATURALISED IN ENGLAND, MONSIEUR 


“Mon Drev, OUI, MON AMI! But IT DO NOT MAKE MUCH OF 
I ’aD Lost se BATTLE OF VATERLO, AND NoW I ’AVE 
VomLA Tout!” 


George Du Maurier, September 2nd, 1882 


despotism of the typical Southern belle are the mainstay of 
the book. The impact of the war is finely described: with 
a fairness which if it were as common in pre-war specula- 
tion as it is becoming in post-war conclusions would be 
the saving of us all. 


The Happy Dramatis! 
Whether he accepted the challenge of Mr. Ivor Brown, 
or yielded to the enticements of his publishers, or merely 
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followed his own inclination, one cannot but be glad that 
Mr. JAMES Bripte has written his autobiography. For it 
is a tonic and a heartening thing in these days to read 
the story of a man—and a literary man at that—who has 
enjoyed his life and is not ashamed to admit it. Besides, 
One Way of Living (ConsTABLE, 8/6) is a very good book, 
even apart from its temper. Mr. Bripre has the art of making 
writing look easy, and that means easy reading. He likes 
things to be easy. As a boy he decided that he would be a 
doctor because that was the only profession open to him 
in which he could ride in a carriage instead of walking; and 
he rejoices that latterly he has been able “to scratch a living 
in the easiest and pleasantest way hitherto devised by man- 
kind ”—which is probably not how many dramatists would 
describe their job. But for all his claims to laziness he gives 
evidence of a considerable and continuous activity. If he 
was not distinguished for orthodox industry at school or 
university, that was because he always had something 
more congenial to do. In rag or row he was ever to the 
fore; and scholastic Glasgow 

specialises in such things. His 

description of the goings-on 
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he achieved notoriety and fame. Although Mr. Corrican’s 
early struggles were attended by varying fortunes they 
cannot be deemed extraordinary, but he writes so guilelessly 
that his record of them is easy and pleasant to read. In 
his estimation “ Lindbergh’ was, and still is, the greatest 
character in the history of the world. Even greater than 
Lincoln.” So it is not wonderful that flying enthusiasts 
have been liberally catered for in this volume. Numerous 
illustrations, in most of which the author is to be seen, are 
excellently reproduced. 


Thrills Over Europe 


In Cause for Alarm, Mr. Eric AMBLER showed convine. 
ingly that he possessed qualities which make him one of 
the most able and interesting among our writers of thrilling 
tales. He has, for instance, a style that, if not actually 
distinguished, is at any rate delightfully easy and unaffected, 
and readers of The Mask of Dimitrios (HODDER ayp 

Strouacuton, 7/6) will find that 
he has retained his ability to 
move sure -footedly through 





at rectorial elections is epic; 
and his anecdotal character- 
isation of his masters and 
friends displays the born dra- 
matist. His book, in short, is 
as entertaining as his comedies. 





Feet of Clay 


The life of Rodin (HERBERT 
JosEpH, 12/6) was first and 
foremost a life of honest 
craftsmanship— no one was 
less of a careerist than RopIn. 
It claims, however, those im- 
munities from ordinary de- 
cency which make the artist 
so much less a man while very 
dubiously improving him as 
an artist. Miss Anrra LESLIE, 
with an unusually sound in- 
stinct for all-round values, exhibits both the genius and 
the cad: the sort of confused personality so often found in 
men thrown up higher than their native level by some great 
upheaval in themselves or their world. She has a picturesque 
tenderness for the old Paris where her humble Norman 
urchin saw light; a generous appreciation of the poor girl 
who cooked for him, bore his callously ill-treated son and 
learnt—during fifty years of slavery—to cover up his clay 
masterpieces to his liking: to be rewarded with marriage- 
lines a month before she died. She has appreciated his 
friendships, French and English. She has understood what 
country solitude, where “things don’t compete with a man’s 
scale,” meant to her “immortal peasant.” She is heartily 
to be congratulated on a very promising first biography. 


“ Tt just says 


The Air 


Mr. Dovetas Corrican, in That’s My Story (ROBERT 
HALE, 7/6), not only gives a graphic account of what has 
been called his “wrong-way” flight from America to 
Ireland but also tells the story of his strenuous life before 





‘This Side Up.’” 


the highways and byways 
of European intrigues and 
political manceuvres. In this 
“experiment in detection” he 
introduces us to several people 
who lived precariously, but to 
each of these adventurers he 
has given a distinct individu- 
ality. The scene moves rapidly 
from one country of Europe 
to another, but wherever it is 
placed Mr. AMBLER always 
remembers the words spoken 
by his memorable Mr. Peters: 
“Ingenuity is never a substi- 
tute for intelligence.” 


Better Dead 


Alice Hoult, believing that 
her odious husband, Basil, had 
been killed in a flying accident, married without a prolonged 
period of mourning a more agreeable man. Then Basil 
reappeared and, as readers of Brief Return (Cours, 7/6) 
will find easy to appreciate, completely upset existing 
arrangements. Here, then, is the situation with which 
Miss M. G. EBERHART begins promptly and effectively to 
deal. Basil Hoult was shot, and two other and more regret- 
table murders quickly followed. In fiction the American 
police frequently appear to be less hampered by rules and 
regulations than their British comrades but, apart from a 
bullying State attorney, the officials who took part in this 
hunt were conspicuously humane. This is a story that gives 
even those of us with no skill at detection a fair chance to 
mark down the exceedingly busy murderer. 








‘Adel Church, half a mile from Lawnswood tram terminus, has 
been described as one of the most precious of local historical 
monuments. It was built in the second half of the present century. 

Yorkshire Paper. 
There can’t be much of it left. 
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